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THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

By Peof. Chaeles A. Betggs, D. D., 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 



The Bible is composed of a great variety of writings of holy men 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, in a long series extending 
through many centuries, preserved to us in three different original lan- 
guages, the Hebrew, the Ohaldee and the Greek, besides numerous ver- 
sions. These languages were themselves the products of three different 
civilizations which having accomplished their purpose passed away, the 
languages no longer being used as living speech but preserved only in 
written documents. They present to us a great variety of literature, as 
the various literary styles and the various literary forms of these three 
languages have combined in this one sacred book of the Christian church 
making it as remarkable for its literary variety as for its religious unity. 

The Bible is the sacred Canon of the Church of Christ, the infallible 
authority in all matters of worship, faith and practice. From this point of 
view it has beeu studied for centuries by Jew and Christian. Principles of 
interpretation have been established and employed in building up systems 
of religion, doctrine and morals. The divine element which is ever the 
principal thing, has been justly emphasized ; and the doctrine of Inspira- 
tion has been extended by many dogmatic divines so as to cover the 
external letter, the literary form and style in the theory of verbal inspi- 
ration. Yet notwithstanding this claim of Inspiration for the form, com- 
paratively little attention has been given to the form itself; that is to the 
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languages and the literature of the Bible, until recent times. The fact 
has been too often overlooked, that it has not seemed best to God to 
create a holy language for the exclusive vehicle of his Word or to con- 
stitute peculiar literary forms and styles for the expression of his revela- 
tion. But on the other hand, as he employed men rather than angels 
as the channels of his revelation, so he used three human languages with 
all the varieties of literature that had been developed in the various na- 
tions using these languages in order that he might approach mankind 
in a more familiar way in the human forms with which they were ac- 
quainted and which they could readily understand. 

This human side of the Bible has been to a great extent neglected 
by theologians. It is true that great attention has been given in recent 
times to the languages of the Bible in the schools of Gesenius, Ewald and 
Olshausen, and to the original texts by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Westcott and Hort and others ; and to the exegesis of the particular 
writings in numerous commentaries ; and to the introductory questions of 
date, authorship, structure and integrity of writings by a considerable 
number of scholars ; but the literary forms and styles have not shared to 
any extent in this revival of Biblical studies. And yet these are exactly 
the things that most need consideration in our day, when Biblical litera- 
ture is compared witli the other sacred literatures of the other religious of 
the world, and the question is so often raised why we should recognize 
the Bible as the inspired word of God rather than the sacred books of 
other religions, and when the higher criticism is becoming the most im- 
portant factor in Biblical studies of our day. 

Bishop Lowth in England, and the poet Herder in Germany, toward 
the close of the last century called the attention of the learned world to 
this neglected theme, and invited them to the study of the Scriptures as 
sacred literature, but little advance has been made since their day, owing 
doubtless, to the fact that the conflict between the churches and Rational- 
ism has been raging about the history, the religion and the doctrines, and 
to some extent as to the original text and the details of Biblical introduc- 
tion in questions of authenticity and integrity of writings ; but the finer 
literary features have not entered into the controversies to any extent 
until quite recent times, in the school of Kuenen, by Matthew Arnold 
and others. De Wette, Ewald, and especially Eeuss have made valua- 
ble contributions to this subject, but even these masters of Exegetical 
Theology have given their strength to other topics. Now there lies 
o pen to the student of our day, one of the most interesting and inviting 
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fields for research, whence he may derive rich spoils for himself and 
the church, not only for the purpose of apologetics, but for constructive 
dogmatics. 

The most obvious divisions of literature are poetry and prose. These 
are distinguished on the surface by different modes of writing, and to the 
ear by different modes of reading ; but underneath all this is a difference 
of rhythmical movement. It is indeed difficult to draw the line scientific- 
ally between poetry and prose even here, for as Lanier says: "Prose 
has its rhythms, its tunes and its tone-colors, like verse ; and, while the 
extreme forms of prose and verse are sufficiently unlike each other, there 
are such near grades of intermediate forms, that they may be said to run 
into each other, and any line claiming to be distinctive must necessarily be 
more or less arbitrary." Hence rhetorical prose and works of the im- 
agination in all languages approximate closely to poetry. Says Prof. 
Shairp, "Whenever the soul comes into living contact with fact and 
truth, whenever it realizes with more than common vividness, there 
arises a thrill of joy, a glow of emotion. And the expression of that 
thrill — that glow is poetry." Now the Bible is full of such poetry, as it 
deals with the noblest themes and stirs the deepest emotions of the soul. 
Poetry is also the music of speecli ; the measured and balanced move- 
ment of emotion. Religion naturally assumes this movement to express 
its emotions in the worship of God, and the Biblical religion above all 
others. Notwithstanding this fact, the poetry of the Bible is written in 
the MSS. preserved, and is printed in the Hebrew and Greek texts, as 
well as the versions with few exceptions exactly as if it were prose ; and the 
Hebrew scribes who divided the Old Testament Scripture and pointed it 
with vowels and accents dealt with it as if it were prose and even obscured 
the poetic form by their ignorant and careless divisions of verse and sec- 
tions, so that the poetic form in many cases can be restored only by a 
careful study of the unpointed text and a neglect of the Massoretic 
sections. 

I. Hebrew Poetry is characterized by a remarkable simplicity of struct- 
ure and movement. The lines are arranged in parallelism of thought and 
emotion, and are synonymous, antithetical or synthetic in a great variety of 
forms, in the distich, tristich, tetrastich, pentastich, hexastich, octastich 
and occasionally in greater numbers of lines. The lines are measured by 
words or word accents, the poet having the power of combining two or 
more words at times under one accent. This measurement by words 
is the simplest and earliest form of poetry, the measurement by syllables 
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of the Aramaic, and by quantity of the feet of the Greek coming later in 
poetic development. Usually three, four or five words make up the line 
of Hebrew poetry. The lines are arranged in strophes or stanzas, some- 
times with refrains, sometimes with initial letters in the order of the 
alphabet, and sometimes with certain catch words. These simple princi- 
ples unfold into an exceeding rich variety in the numerous specimens of 
Hebrew poetry in the Old Testament, and in quite numerous pieces in 
the New Testament where the Aramaic original is a little obscured by the 
Greek form ; for not only the songs of the forerunners, but very many of 
our Savior's discourses, sections of the epistles and a good part of the 
Apocalypse are poetry. Now these principles of Hebrew poetry must 
be carefully studied by the interpreter who would ascertain the spirit and 
sense of the passage. The meaning of a passage is determined by its 
relation in the system of parallellism of the line or the strophe. Would 
any interpreter of Homer, or iEschylus be able to understand them or 
teach others to understand them without a knowledge of their metres, 
and with the whole written as if they were prose ? What would you do 
with the odes of Horace, the lyrics of Dryden, the dramas of Shakespeare, 
if these were all written without distinction of parts, and with the unin- 
terrupted steady flow of prose ? If Hebrew poetry has been understood 
at all notwithstanding such lamentable ignorance let us thank God for his 
grace, but let us not presume upon it and tempt God any longer by such 
persistent neglect of the forms of grace and beauty of His Word. The 
study of Hebrew Poetry as poetry, reveals to us beauties of thought and 
grandeur of emotion in the Word of God never experienced before. It 
may be that' the Lord has been reserving this higher knowledge of His 
Word for seasons of greater spiritual exaltation when the church will be- 
come less dogmatic, less ecclesiastical, less polemical and narrow, but 
more devout, more consecrated, more catholic, more intimate in common 
with God, and more absorbed in worship than at present or in the past. 
The progress that exegetes are now making into the higher exegesis and 
the higher criticism will lead to higher attainments in sacred knowledge 
and sacred practice. The time will soon come when Hebrew poetry will 
be as well known as Greek and English poetry, and when its iufluence 
will pervade all our preaching and worship, and clothe our accidental 
logic with a wealth of color and warmth of emotion so much needed for 
effective Christian work. 

Hebrew poetry may be divided into three general classes, Lyric, 
Gnomic and Composite. (1) Lyric poetry is the earliest development of lit- 
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erature. "We find it scattered through the various historical and prophet- 
ical books, and also in the great collection of Hebrew lyric poetry, the 
Psalter. The three pieces ascribed to Moses, Ex. xv, Psalm xc, and 
Deut. xxxii, subdivide lyric poetry into the hymn, the prayer and the 
song. The hymn is found in rich variety; — the evening hymn, the morn- 
ing hymn, the hymn in a storm, hymns of victory or odes as that of the 
victory over the Egyptians, Ex. xv, over the Moabites, Num. xxi, the 
ode of the battle of Beth Horon, Josh, x, the song of Deborah, Judges v, 
the thanksgiving as in the song of Hannah, and many pieces of Isaiah, 
the grand oratorio, Ps. xcii-c, and the most of the fourth and fifth books 
of the Psalter containing the greater and lesser Hallels, the Hallelujah 
Psalms and doxologies. The prayers are found in rich variety, evening 
and morning, litany before a battle, prayers for special and national deliv- 
erance ; Psalms of lamentation, penitence, religious meditation, of faith 
and assurance in all the rich variety of devotion. These are most numer- 
ous in the Psalms ascribed to David, and may be regarded as especially 
the Davidic type although the xc Psalm ascribed to Moses and Hab. in 
are among the most wonderful specimens as the one traverses the past 
and compares the frailness of man with the everlasting God, and the 
other marches into the future and bows with trembling in the presence 
of the most sublime Theophany. A special form of this class is the 
dirge, as the laments of David over Jonathan and Abner, and in the ex- 
ceedingly elaborate and artistic book of Lamentations and not infrequently 
in the Prophets. The songs are abundant and in every variety : The 
sword song of Lamech, the birth song of Sarah, the blessing of the 
patriarchs Noah, Abraham, Isaac and Aaron, and the swan song of 
David. In the Psalter we have songs of exhortation, warning, en- 
couragement, historical recollections, prophetic anticipations, the love 
song. The Psalms of Asaph are chiefly of this class. 

(2) Gnomic poetry has but few specimens in the historical books ; but 
a rich collection is embraced in the Proverbs consisting of fables, para- 
bles, proverbs, riddles, moral and political maxims, satires, philosophical 
and speculative sentences. There are upwards of five hundred distinct 
couplets, synonymous, antithetical, parabolical, comparative, emblemat- 
ical, besides fifty larger pieces of three, four, five, six, seven and eight 
lines, with a few poems, such as the temperance poem (xxiii. 29-35) the 
pastoral (xxvii. 22-27) the pieces ascribed to the poets Aluqah, Agur and 
Lemuel, the Alphabetical praise of the talented wife (xxxi. 10-30), and the 
great admonition of Wisdom in fifteen advancing discourses (i— ix). 
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(3) Composite poetry starts in part from a lyric base as in prophecy, 
beginning with the blessings of Jacob and Moses and the poems of Balaam, 
and in lesser and greater pieces in the prophetical writings, the Song of 
Songs, and Lamentations; in part from a Gnomic base as in the book of 
Job and Ecclesiastes. Herein is the climax of Hebrew poetic art, where 
the dramatic and heroic elements combine to produce in a larger whole 
ethical and religious results with wonderful power. While these do not 
present us epic or dramatic or pastoral poems in the classic sense, they 
yet use the epic, dramatic and pastoral elements in perfect freedom, 
combining them in a simple and comprehensive manner for the highest 
and grandest purposes of the prophet and sage inspired of God, giv- 
ing us productions of poetic art that are unique in the world's literature. 
The dramatic, epic and pastoral elements are means used freely and 
fully, but not ends. These forms of beaut}' and grace are simply forms 
which do not retard the imagination in admiration of themselves, but 
direct it to the grandest themes and images of piety and devotion . The 
wise men of Israel present us in the ideals of the Shulemite, Job, and 
Koheleth types of noble character, moral heroism and purity that tran- 
scend the heroic types of the Iliad or ^Eneid wrestling as they do with 
foes to their souls far more terrible than the spears and javelins and 
warring gods of Greek or Trojan, advancing step by step, through scene 
after scene and act after act to holy victory in the fear of God ; victories 
that will serve for the support and comfort of the human race in all time, 
which has ever to meet the same inconsistencies of evil, the same assaults 
on virtue, the same struggle with doubt and error, therein so vividly and 
faithfully portrayed to us. The prophets of Israel play upon the great 
heart of the Hebrew people as upon a thousand stringed lyre, striking 
the tones with divinely guided touch, so that from the dirge of rapidly 
succeeding disaster and ruin, they rise through penitence and petition, 
to faith, assurance, exultation and hallelujah, laying hold of the deep 
thoughts and everlasting faithfulness of God, binding the past and pres- 
ent as by a chain of light to the impending Messianic future ; seeing and 
rejoicing in the glory of God which though now for a season shrouded 
behind the clouds of disaster is soon to burst forth in a unique day. 

II. Prose Literature is also contained in the Sacred Scriptures in rich 
variety. 

(1) History constitutes a large portion of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. In the Old Testament there are two distinct kinds of history ; the 
Levitical and the Prophetic. The Levitical is represented by Chronicles, 
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Ezra, and Nehemiah, and extends backward into the Elohistic section of 
the Pentateuch. It is characterized by the annalistic style, using older 
sources, such as geneological tables, letters, official documents and entering 
into the minute details of the Levitical system, and the organization of 
the State, but destitute of imagination and of the artistic sense. The 
Prophetic is represented by the books of Samuel and Kings and extends 
backward into the Jehovistic sections of the Pentateuch. It is character- 
ized by the descriptive style, using ancient stories, traditions, poetic 
extracts and entire poems. It is graphic in delineation, using the imag- 
ination freely, and with fine artistic tact. 

In the New Testament we have four biographical sketches of the 
noblest and most exalted person who has ever appeared in history, the 
God-Man, Jesus Christ, in their variety giving us memoirs in four distinct 
types, the highest in the Gospel of John, where the person of Jesus is 
set in the halo of religious philosophical reflection from the point of view 
of the Christophanies of Patmos. The book of Acts presents the history 
of the planting and training of the Christian Church, using various 
sources and personal reminiscences. 

All these forms of history and biography use the same variety of 
sources as histories in other ancient literature. Their historical material 
was not revealed to the authors by the divine Spirit, but gathered by their 
own industry as historians from existing material and sources of informa- 
tion. The most that we can claim for them while distinguishing Inspiration 
from Revelation, is that they were inspired by God in their work so that 
they were guided into truth and thereby preserved from error — certainly 
as to all matters of religion, faith and morals ; but to what extent further 
in the details and external matters of their composition is still in dispute 
among evangelical men. It is also disputed to what extent their use of 
sources was limited by Inspiration, or in other words, what kinds of sources 
were unworthy of the use of inspired historians. There are those who 
would exclude the Legend and the Myth which are found in all other an- 
cient history. If the legend in itself implies what is false — it would cer- 
tainly be unworthy of divine inspiration to use it ; but if it is the poetical 
embellishment of naked facts, one does not readily see why it should be 
excluded from the sacred historians' sources any more than snatches of 
poetry, bare geneological tables, and records often fragmentary and incom- 
plete, such as are certainly found in the historical books. If the myth 
implies in itself necessarily Polytheism or Pantheism, or any of the ele- 
ments of false religions it would be unworthy of divine inspiration. It is 
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true that the classic myths which lie at the basis of the history of Greece 
and Rome, with which all students are familiar, are essentially Poly- 
theistic ; but not more so than the religions of these peoples and all their 
literature. It is also true that the myths of Assyria and Babylon as re- 
corded on their monuments are essentially Polytheistic. Many scholars 
have found such myths in the Pentateuch. But over against this there 
is one striking fact that stands out in the comparison of the Biblical nar- 
ratives of the Creation and the Flood, with the Assyrian and 
Babylonian ; namely, that the Biblical are Monotheistic, the Assyrian 
Polytheistic. But is there not a Monotheistic myth, as well as a Poly- 
theistic ? In other words, may not the poetic form of the myth be ap- 
propriate to Monotheistic as well as to Polytheistic conceptions ? May it 
not be an appropriate literary form for the true Biblical religion as well 
as the other ancient religions of the world ? However we may answer 
this question a priori, it is safe to say that the term myth at least has 
become so associated with Polytheism in later usage and in the common 
mind, that it is unwise if not altogether improper to use it in connection 
with the pure Monotheism and supernatural revelation of the Bible, if for 
no other reason — at least for this — to avoid misconception, and in order 
to make the necessary discriminations. For the discrimination of the 
religion of the Bible from the other religions must ever be more import- 
ant than their comparison and features of resemblance. There is no such 
objection to the term legend, which in its earliest and still prevalent 
use, has a prevailing religious sense, and can cover without difficulty 
all those elements in the Biblical history which we are now considering. 
There is certainly a resemblance to the myth of other nations in the 
close and familiar association of the one God with the ancestors of our 
race, and the Patriarchs of Israel, however we may explain it. What- 
ever names we may give to these beautiful and sacred traditions which 
were transmitted in the families of God's people from generation to gen- 
eration, and finally used by the sacred historians in their holy books ; — 
whatever names we may give them in distinction from the legends and 
myths of other nations, none can fail to see that poetic embellishment 
natural and exquisitely beautiful, artless and yet most artistic, which 
comes from the imagination of the common people of the most intelli- 
gent nations, in these sources that were used by divine inspiration in 
giving us ancient history in its most attractive form. Indeed the imag- 
ination is in greater use in Hebrew history than in any other history 
with all the oriental wealth of color in the Prophetic historians. 
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The dialogues and discourses of the ancient worthies are simple, 
natural and profound. They are not to be regarded as exact reproduc- 
tions of the words originally spoken, whether preserved in the memory 
of the people and transmitted in stereotyped form, or electrotyped v on 
the mind of the historian or in his writing by divine inspiration ; but 
they are rather reproductions of the situation in a graphic and rhetorical 
manner, differing from the like usage in Livy and Thucydides, Herodo- 
tus and Xenophon only in that the latter used their reflection and imag- 
ination merely ; the former used the same faculties guided by divine 
inspiration into the truth and restrained from error. 

In Biblical history there is a wealth of beauty and religious instruc- 
tion for those students who approach it not only as a work of divine 
revelation from which the maximum of dogma, or of examples and 
maxims of practical ethics are to be derived ; but with the higher appre- 
ciation and insight of those who are trained to the historian's art of re- 
presentation and who learn from the art of history, and the styles and 
methods of history, the true interpretation of historical books, where the 
soul enters into the enjoyment of the concrete, and is unwilling to break 
up the ideal of beauty, or destroy the living reality, for the sake of the 
analytic process, and the abstract resultant, however important these may 
be in other respects, and under other circumstances. 

(2) Advancing from historical prose, we come to the oration. The 
Bible is as rich in this form of literature as in its history and poetry. In- 
deed the three run insensibly into one another in Hebrew Prophecy. 
Bare models of eloquence are found in the historical books, such as the 
plea of Judah (Gen. xliv. 18-34); the charge of Joshua (Jos. xxiv); 
the indignant outburst of Jotham (Judges ix); the sentence pronounced 
upon Saul by Samuel (L Sam. xv); the challenge of Elijah (1 Kings 
xvm). The three great discourses of Moses in Deuteronomy are elabo- 
rate orations, combining great variety of motives and rhetorical forms, 
especially in the last discourse to impress upon Israel the doctrines of 
God, and the blessings and curses, the life and death involved therein. 

The Prophetical books present as collections of inspired eloquence 
which for unction, fervor, iinpressiveness, grandeur, sublimity and power 
surpass all the eloquence of the world, as they grasp the historical past 
and the ideal future, and entwine them with the living present for the 
comfort and warning, the guidance and the restraint of God's people. 
Nowhere else do we find such depths of passion, such heights of ecstasy, 
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such dreadful imprecations, such solemn warnings, such impressive ex- 
hortations, and such sublime promises. 

In the New Testament the three great discourses of Jesus and his 
parabolic teaching present us oratory of the Aramaic type; simple, quiet, 
transparent, yet reaching to unfathomable depths, and as the very blue 
of heaven, — every word a diamond, every sentence altogether spirit and 
life, illuminating with their pure searching light, quickening with their 
warm pulsating throbbing love. 

The discourse of Peter at Pentecost will vie with Cicero against 
Oataline in its conviction of the rulers of Israel, and piercing the hearts 
of the people. The discourses of Paul on Mars Hill, and before the Jews 
in Jerusalem, and the magnates of Pome at Caesarea, are not surpassed 
by Demosthenes on the Crown. "We see the philosophers of Athens con- 
founded, some mocking, and others convinced unto salvation. We see 
the Jewish mob at first silenced, and then bursting forth into a frantic 
yell for his blood. We see the Roman governor trembling before his 
prisoner's reasonings of justice and judgment to come. We do not com- 
pare the orations of Peter and Paul with those of Cicero and Demosthe- 
nes for completeness, symmetry and artistic finish ; this would be im- 
possible, for the sermons of Peter and Paul are only preserved to us in 
outline, but taking them as outlines, we maintain that for skillful use of 
circumstance, for adaptation to the occasion, for rhetorical organization 
of the theme, for rapid display of argument, in their grand march to the 
climax, and above all in the effects that they produced, the orations of 
Peter and Paul are preeminent. 

Nowhere else save in the Bible have the oratorical types of three 
distinct languages and civilizations combined for unity, and variety of 
effect. These Biblical models ought to enrich and fortify the sermon of 
our day. If we could study them as literary forms, as much as we study 
Cicero and Demosthenes, as models of sacred eloquence, the pulpit 
would rise to a new grandeur and sublimer heights and more tremendous 
power over the masses of mankind. 

(3) The Epistle may be regarded as the third form of Prose Litera- 
ture. This is the contribution of the Aramaic language to the Old Tes- 
tament in the letters contained in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
But it is in the New Testament that the Epistle receives its magnificent 
development in the letters of James, Peter, Paul, Jude and John, some 
familiar, some dogmatic, some ecclesiastical, some pastoral, some specu- 
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lative and predictive; and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, we have an 
elaborate essay. 

How charming the letters of Cicero to his various familiar friends ! 
What a loss to the world to be deprived of them! But who among us 
would exchange for them the epistles of the Apostles ? And yet it is to 
be feared that we have studied them not too much as doctrinal treatises 
perhaps, but too little as familiar letters to friends, and to beloved 
churches, and still less as literary models for the letter and the essay. It 
might refresh and exalt our theological and ethical treatises, if their au~ 
thors would study awhile with Paul in his style and method. They 
might form a juster conception of his doctrines and principles. They 
certainly would understand better how to use his doctrines, and how to 
apply his principles. 

(4) Fiction is represented in the New Testament in the parables of 
Jesus. It is also represented in the apochryphal books of Tobit and Su- 
sanna, and in the books of Maccabees in the stories about the mother of the 
Maccabee sons, and about Zerubbabel and truth. It is true these are 
not canonical and inspired, but they illustrate the part that fiction played 
in the literature of the Hebrews of the centuries between the Testaments. 
We might also bring into consideration the part that fiction played in 
the Agada of the Jews in the various midrashim. 

Many divines have thought that the books of Esther and Jonah 
should be classed as fiction. Any a priori objection to fiction as unwor- 
thy of inspiration is debarred by the parable of Jesus. With reference 
to these books, it must therefore be entirely a question of induction of 
facts. The beautiful story of Zerubbabel and truth, with its sublime les- 
son, "Truth is mighty, and will prevail," loses nothing in its effect by 
being a story and not history. The wonderful devotion and self-sacrifice of 
the Maccabee mother, and the patient endurance of the most horrible 
tortures by her sons, which have stirred and thrilled many a heart, and 
strengthened many a pious martyr to the endurance of persecution are 
no less powerful as ideal than as real. So it would be with Jonah and 
Esther if they could be proved to be fiction. The model of patriotic 
devotion, the lesson of the universality of divine providence and grace 
would be still as forcible, and the gain would be at least equal to the loss, 
if they were to be regarded as inspired ideals rather than inspired state- 
ments of the real. The sign of the Prophet Jonah as a symbol of the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ is as forcible if the symbol has an ideal 
basis as if it had an historical basis. Be this as it may, the element of 
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fiction is sufficiently well represented in the Old Testament in the story 
of the Shulemite in the Song of Songs, and in the elaboration of the his- 
torical person and trials of Job into one of the grandest ideals of the 
imagination, and in the soul struggles of Koheleth. 

These are then the most general forms of literature contained in the 
Sacred Scriptures. They vie with the literary models of the best nations 
of ancient and modern times. They ought to receive the study of all 
Christian men and women. They present the greatest variety of form, 
the noblest themes, and the very best models. Nowhere else can we 
find more admirable aesthetic as well as moral and religious culture. 
Christian people should urge that our schools and colleges should attend 
to this literature, and not neglect it for the sake of the Greek and Roman, 
which with all their rare forms and extraordinary grace and beauty, yet 
lack the oriental wealth of color, depths of passions, heights of rapture, 
holy aspirations, transcendent hopes, and transforming moral power. 

Our College and University training and the drift of modern thought 
lead us far away from oriental thought and emotion, and the literature 
that expresses them. Few there are who enter into the spirit and life ot 
the Orient as it is presented to us in the Sacred Scriptures. It is not 
remarkable that the Old Testament is to many a dead book, exciting no 
living, heartfelt interest. Here is a new and interesting field for the stu- 
dent of our day. The young men are entering into it with enthusiasm. 
The Church of Christ will be greatly enriched by the fruits of their labors. 
This study of Biblical literature is appropriately called Higher Criticism 
to distinguish it from Lower Criticism which devotes itself to the study 
of original texts and versions. There are few who have the patience, the 
persistence, the life-long industry in the examination of minute details 
that make up the field of Lower Textual Criticism. But the Higher Crit- 
icism is more attractive. It has to do with literary forms and styles and 
models. It appeals to the imagination and the aesthetic taste as well as 
to the logical faculty. It kindles the enthusiasm of the young. It will 
more and more enlist the attention of the men of culture a7id the general 
public. It is the most inviting and fruitful field of Biblical study in our 
day. We will not deny that the most who are engaged in it are ration- 
alistic and unbelieving and that they are using it with disastrous effect upon 
the Scriptures and the orthodox faith. There are few believing critics, 
especially in this country. There is also a wide-spread prejudice against 
these studies and an apprehension as to the results. These prejudices 
are unreasonable. These apprehensions are to be deprecated. It is impos- 
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sible to prevent discussion. The church is challenged to meet the issue. 
It is a call of Providence to conflict and to triumph of evangelical 
truth. The divine word will vindicate itself in all its parts. These are 
not the times for negligent Elis or timorous and presumptuous Uzzahs. 
Brave Samuels and ardent Davids who fear not to employ new methods 
and engage in new enterprises and adapt themselves to altered situations, 
will overcome the Philistines with their own weapons. The Higher 
Criticism has rent the crust, with which Rabbinical Tradition has encased 
the Old Testament, overlaying the poetic and prophetic elements with the 
legal and the ritual. Younger Biblical scholars have caught glimpses of 
the beauty and glory of Biblical Literature. The Old Testament is 
studied as never before in the Christian Church. It is beginning to 
exert its charming influence upon ministers and people. Christian 
Theology and Christian life will ere long be enriched by it. God's 
hlessing is in it to those who have the Christian wisdom to recognize 
and the grace to receive and employ it. 



THE GENUINENESS OF ISAIAH'S PROPHECIES. 

By Rev. Wm. H. Cobb, Uxbridge, Mass. 



A glance at the present state of the disputed question will prepare 
ns to go into the merits of it. 

The great majority of American Christians have taken little interest 
until recently in the theories of so-called historical criticism. Thus it has 
come to pass in the case before us that at least nine-tenths of our intelli- 
gent church-members assume without question that the whole book of 
Isaiah came from the pen of the son of Amoz ; while most of those who 
comprise the remaining tenth regard doubt upon this point as merely 
one of the vagaries of German neology. On the other hand, in Germany 
itself, few respectable scholars remain who have not yielded more or less 
to the prevailing tendency to cut the book into sections varying in date 
and authorship. 

Ewald, in his great work on the prophets, imputes to those who deny 
the Babylonian authorship of the last twenty-seven chapters, "motives 
altogether reprehensible." So Weber, as quoted by Delitzsch, regards 
the traditional view as manifesting "a devilish self-hardening against the 
scientific conscience." Despite the grim humor of this last expression 



